" What ought I to do if he doesn't come ? "
Quinette faced frankly all the risks he would run if he revealed that morning's adventure to the police, too belatedly. His part in the affair would strike them as suspicious. Besides, he would be exposing hiinself to the possibility of revenge.
He imagined himself approaching the police.
" Inspector ... I have something to report to you. . . ." He would assume his most dignified air as a respectable workman and tradesman. " A curious thing happened to me at home this morning. . . ." He would describe the scene in his shop, the man's distress, the bloodstains. " He told me that he had hurt himself. I certainly thought it rather suspicious. But I couldn't very well make a fuss, could I ? I looked out into the street. Not a policeman to be seen. If I called for help, and if he was a criminal, he would have plenty of time to kill me. So I pretended to believe him. As he wanted to thank me, I suggested to him that we should have an aperitif together this evening, giving him to understand clearly that, if he did not come, I should consider myself entitled to regard his conduct as most unusual and disclose it as I thought fit. ... Meanwhile, I was registering his appearance in my mind."
The inspector might say, at the most:
" You would have done better to come and see me at once."
But Quinette would reply :
ce I should certainly have come if I had heard any talk a6out a crime in the neighbourhood. I even took the trouble to make inquiries, discreetly of course, as soon as I could leave my shop. I took steps, inspector, to carry out a regular investigation in the locality."
He would add, emphasising still more his quality as a person of education:
" You understand, inspector, that I had scruples about causing annoyance to'a man who might very well have been telling me the truth. Besides, it is none of my business to act as an informer."